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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF CONDITIONAL 

STATEMENTS 



By R. B. Steele 
Vanderbilt University 



A conditional statement is made up of a condition and a con- 
clusion, or, stated in terms derived from the Greek, a protasis and 
an apodosis, spelled by students in various ways. These are the 
parts of a hypothetically stated concept, and when the condition 
is given the conclusion must necessarily follow. This is true of 
every conditional statement, no matter to what type it may belong. 
In the statement (a) "If I had seen him (b) I should have known 
him," given (a) then (b) must necessarily follow, at least so far as 
my thinking is concerned. This may not be objectively true, for 
it may be shown by testimony that I did see him and did not know 
him. Still, while the hypothesis stands, the logical bond between 
the two parts cannot be broken. This is not a matter of type, of 
condition, of tense, or of mood, for the parts may be placed in any 
form we will and the bond will not be broken. " If I had held him, 
he would have kept quiet" gives quiet as the result of holding. 
We may put this in any time and according to any type, and 
through all the changes quiet must abide as the result of the 
holding. 

As both the Latin and the English use the pluperfect tense to 

express the past unreal condition, an imperfect tense for the present, 

and a present tense for the less vivid future (ideal), examples from 

both languages will serve equally well as illustrations of the logical 

relation of the condition and the conclusion. We find in Horace 

Odes ii. 17. 27-30: 

Me truncus inlapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset, Mercurialium 
Custos virorum, 

"Me the tree falling on my cranium had carried off, unless Faunus, guar- 
dian of the men of Mercury, had lightened the blow with his right hand." 

354 
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Metrical necessity may be pleaded for the use of the indicative 
sustulerat for the subjunctive sustulisset, yet both would equally 
express the inevitable result, and the meaning would have been the 
same had it been put in the form of a result clause, "Unless Faunus 
had lightened the blow, the result would have been that the tree 
carried me off." With this we shall place another illustration from 
Horace Satires i. 6. 78-82 : 

Vestem servosque sequentis 

In magno ut populo, siqui vidisset, avita 

Ex re praeberi sumptus mihi crederet illos. 

Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnis 

Circum doctores aderat. 

"If anyone had seen my clothing and the slaves following, he might suppose 
these expenses furnished from ancestral property. My father was my unswerv- 
ing guide around to all the teachers." 

The usual unreal condition indicates the non-performance of a 
possible action, but in this, siqui vidisset is not merely unreal, but 
impossible, for the last lines show that, not some slaves, but the 
father of Horace, attended him. In the first statement quoted, the 
hypothetical result is physical; in the second, mental; and both 
are expressed with the same certainty. This fact naturally raises 
the question whether the action expressed in the conclusion, whether 
it be physical or mental, can always be expressed in terms of result. 
The answer to this can be given only after an analysis of other 
statements. 

We find in Caesar's Gallic War i. 36. 2 : 

Si ipse populo Romano non praescriberet .... non oportere sese a populo 
Romano in suo iure impediri. 

"If he did not dictate to the Roman people .... he ought not to be 
impeded in his right by the Roman people." 

Here we have the form "If A is, then B is," the two being con- 
current actions, and B in no way the result of A. Another good 
illustration of concurrent actions is found in the same book, i. 48. 6: 

Ad eos se equites recipiebant: hi, si quid erat durius, concurrebant; si 
qui, graviore vulnere accepto, equo deciderat, circumsistebant; si quo erat 
longius prodeundum aut celerius recipiendum, tanta erat horum exercitatione 
celeritas, ut iubis equorum sublevati cursum adaequarent. 

"To them [the footmen] the knights were accustomed to betake them- 
selves: these, if anything was going rather hard, kept running together; if 
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anyone had fallen from his horse, having received rather a severe wound, they 
stood around him; if there had to be anywhere a further advancement or a 
quick retreat, such was the speed of these because of their exercise, that, aided 
by the manes of the horses, they kept equal pace." 

In this the last actions are concurrent, and, instead of a condition, 
a general temporal statement might have been used. Strictly 
speaking, the terms protasis (fore-arranged) and apodosis (after- 
given) do not apply, for here, if we be allowed to use the term, there 
is a syndosis instead of an apodosis. 

We shall now consider a well-known statement in English : "And 
every life, no matter if its every hour is rich with love, and every 
moment jeweled with a joy, will, at its close, become a tragedy as 
sad and deep and dark as can be woven of the warp and woof of 
mystery and death." In this condition and conclusion are anti- 
thetic — the brightness of life ends in the darkness of death. The 
conclusion is in spite of the conditions given, and altogether differ- 
ent from what we should expect. 

In the sentences which have been given as illustrations we find 
that there are three types of relation between the condition and 
the conclusion: (i) resultant; (2) concurrent; and (3) adversative. 
These types are as distinct as are the grammatical types of condi- 
tions, and we shall give some illustrations of each, as suggestions 
for a method of dealing with conditional statements both in school 
and in college. 

I. RESULTANT 

The relation of cause and effect is by far the most common, 

though in making this statement we do not press too closely the 

philosophical meaning of the terms. We think that we know 

results in the physical world; and we also think that we know them 

when we consider the relation of the condition and the conclusion. 

So numerous are the illustrations that we shall give only one as a 

general example, and then consider some special cases. We find 

in Vergil Aeneid i. 58-59: 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras caelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantque per auras. 

"If he did not do this, verily the result would be that the speedy ones would 
carry the sea, the land, and the deep heaven with them and sweep them through 
the air." 
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There are two divisions of the unreal conditions, which, because 
of their form, are worthy of an extended presentation. These are 
(a) statements with the pluperfect in the condition and the imper- 
fect in the conclusion; and (b) statements with the imperfect in 
the condition and the pluperfect in the conclusion. 

a) This is one of the most common forms of conditional state- 
ment in Latin as well as in English. The usual explanation is that 
it is mixed condition, but, logically considered, there is no mixture. 
It differs from those which have the same tense in both condition 
and conclusion only in this : that the result is in the present, while 
the cause is in the past, instead of the two being synchronous. It 
is easy to frame or to select a succession of statements in which the 
cause is put farther and farther into the past: "If it had rained this 
morning (or yesterday) , it would now be muddy " ; " If the colonists 
had not declared their independence in 1776, they might now be 
English subjects"; "If Columbus had not discovered America, it 
might be still unknown to Europeans"; "If, in some age far 
removed into a by-past eternity, a bird of an unknown kind had not 
stepped in the mud of an unknown lake, there would not be today 
bird tracks in the Old Sandstone of Connecticut." All of these are 
of the same type, giving a present result and a past cause, more or 
less remote. 

None of the Latin writers deals with momentary causes and the 
age-long results of "footprints on the sands of time," yet we shall 
quote a few statements in which the causes operated at some time 
preceding the results. The first is from Plautus Trinummus 632: 

Quid faceres, siquis docuisset te ut sic odio esses mihi ? 
"What would you now be doing, if someone had taught you to be hateful 
tome?" 

Livy xxii. 60. 8 : 

Quem si isti ducem secuti essent, milites in castris Romanis, non captivi 
in potestate hostium essent. 

"If those fellows had followed their leader, they would now be soldiers 
in the Roman camp, not captives in the power of the enemy." 

Livy xxxi. 38. 6 : 

Neque enim ne regis quidem primum consilium .... reprehendendum 
foret, si modum prosperae pugnae imposuisset. 
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"For not even the king's first plan need be criticised, if he had put a 
limit to the prosperous fight." 

The time between the action in the condition and in the conclusion 
is longest in the last sentence, about two hundred years, but such 
a long period is unusual. Generally the actors are contempora- 
neous, or the actions occur within the experiences of one actor, and 
the intervening period is short. 

b) A condition stating the cause in the present and the result 
in the past is an apparent impossibility. "If A were, B would 
have been" seems absurd, yet is proper in certain types of state- 
ment. In these the action in the conclusion (the result) is placed 
at some point along the line of a continuous action or state (a con- 
tinuous cause) expressed in the condition. In this type we find 
enduring characteristics expressed more frequently than continu- 
ous activities, as in the statement, "If he were an honest man, he 
never would have done this." Other illustrations are not hard to 
find. "This man if he were a prophet would have known what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him: for she is a sinner"; 
"'If justice were always observed in the conduct of a state, such an 
act never would have been tolerated." The characteristic may 
have abided through the eternities: "If it were not a law of nature 
that water expanded on freezing, all life in our lakes would have 
been destroyed long ago"; "If God were good, he never would have 
created evil." One illustration of continuous action will be enough : 
"If the earth revolved from west to east, many a scene in literature 
would have been drawn with different lines." As illustrations in 
Latin we shall quote four sentences similar in form, although no 
very extended period of time is involved: Plautus Trinummus 

832-37: 

— nam apsque foret te, . . . . 

Distraxissent disque tulissent satellites tui me miserum foede 

. . . . ni tua pax propitia foret praesto. 

" For were it not for you .... your satellites would have foully dismem- 
bered and swept me away .... if your propitious peace were not present." 

Vergil Aeneid v. 398-400: 

si nunc foret ilia iuventus 
Haud equidem pretio inductus pulchroque iuvenco 
Venissem, 
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"If now there were that youth, not indeed led by the prize and the beautiful 
bullock would I have come." 

Livy i. 28. 9: 

si ipse discere posses fidem, vivo tibi ea disciplina a me adhibita esset, 

"If you were able to learn loyalty, that discipline would have been applied 
by me to you alive." 

Livy vi. 40. 12: 

ergo si esset libera haec civitas, non tibi frequentes succlamassent ? 

"Now if this were a free state, would not hosts have cried out to you?" 

The distinction between characteristics and actions is not 
always clear to unpracticed students. Many a one has seen 
nothing incongruous in the statement "If it were raining, I would 
have brought my umbrella," until by its side was placed "If it were 
rainy weather, I would have brought my umbrella." Then it is 
seen that "raining" is of the present only, while "rainy weather," 
though it is of the present, also stretches far enough into the past 
to be the cause of taking the umbrella. 

2. CONCURRENT 

The concurrent or coincident relation is not freely expressed in 
conditions outside of philosophical discussions. In such writings 
conclusions are freely put in the form "If A is, B is," where B is a 
modified phase of A. If all is true, then some part is also true, as 
in the following from Coleridge's Aids to Reflection: "If this appear 
extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can indeed learn 
from another" (p. 225); "If you attach any meaning to justice, 
it must be the same to which you refer when you affirm or deny it 
of any other personal agent " (p. 3 23) . These last two are universal 
propositions expressed in conditional form: "All sin is original," 
"All forms of justice are fundamentally the same." Compare with 
these the following: "If, as Pascal has said, it is a pleasure to be 
cold when one can warm one's self, then it is a pleasure to work 
when one can rest after it" (Jules Payot, The Education of the Will, 
p. 276, Eng. Trans.). Similar are the following from Munsterberg's 
Psychology and the Teacher: "If we stroll through the streets, the 
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people who pass by form entities in which the details are not sepa- 
rated from one another" (p. 159); "If in this way we understand 
the mechanism of attention, we can easily see where the interest of 
the teacher must center" (p. 162); "If education is to secure cer- 
tain actions, the safest way will be by developing certain likes and 
dislikes, pleasures and displeasures, enthusiasms and aversions." 
There is a clear-cut illustration in Cicero De officiis iii. 15. 61: 

uterque si ad loquendum venerit, non plus quam semel loquetur. 
"If each shall have come to speaking, he will not speak more than once." 

Here also we shall place a piece of logical reasoning from Augustine's 
De Civitate Dei xi. 26 : 

Nam qui non est, utique nee falli potest; ac per hoc sum, si fallor. Quia 
ergo sum si fallor, quo modo esse me fallor, quando certum est me esse, si 
fallor. 

"For he who is not, assuredly cannot be mistaken; and therefore I am, 
if I am mistaken. Therefore because I am if I am mistaken, how am I mis- 
taken that I am, when it is sure that I am, if I am mistaken." 

3. ADVERSATIVE 

The use of "even if" in English, and of etsi and etiamsi in Latin 
shows the possibility of putting all adversative statements in the 
form of conditions. But whether they are expressed as conditions, 
or with concessive particles, students generally explain such state- 
ments as concessive because they concede something, and few ven- 
ture beyond this. Miinsterberg says: "Normal reading is to no 
small extent dependent on the expected idea" (Psychology and the 
Teacher, p. 277), yet it is equally true that what analysis reveals as 
the unexpected is not ordinarily felt as such. This is shown espe- 
cially in the common translation of three forms of Latin statements : 
(a) many sentences containing cum; (b) some ablatives absolute; 
and (c) some statements with ut . . . . sic and their equivalents. 

a) Progress is along the line of least resistance, as Herbert 
Spencer says, and as the temporal use of cum is far more common 
than either the causal or the adversative, it is usually translated 
"when." And this is true even in such statements as "interfectus 
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est, cum prudenter pugnaret," "He was killed when (though) he 
was fighting skilfully." Without the adverb, "when he was fight- 
ing" would be all right as a translation, but this word introduces 
an element which renders the result unexpected. 

b) The man of whom Wordsworth wrote : 

A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose 'twas to him 
And it was nothing more, 

would find many kindred spirits if he should abide for a while among 
students looking at the ablative absolute. For them it is an ablative 
absolute, and it is nothing more. Yet in some of the ablatives there 
is something more, as can be clearly seen if the construction is care- 
fully analyzed. Let us take an illustration from Livy's fine por- 
trayal of the fight at Trasumene, in xxii. 5. 1 : 

Consul perculsis omnibus ipse satis, ut in re trepida, impavidus, turbatos 
ordines vertente se quoque ad dissonos clamores, instruit ut tempus locusque 
patitur. 

"The consul, though all others were terror stricken, unterrified amid the 
confusion, as time and place permits, draws up the ranks disturbed because 
each one was turning himself to the discordant sounds." 

It is only the translation by the adversative clause that makes the 
consul stand out distinct amid the turmoil of the fight. 

c) We find in Vergil Aeneid v. 667: 

Primus et Ascanius, cursus ut laetus equestris 
Ducebat, sic acer equo turbata petivit 
Castra. 

"And foremost Ascanius, though joyous he was leading the cavalry move- 
ments, yet eager on his horse he sought the disturbed camp." 

Here was an apparent conflict of duties, and he unexpectedly left 
the one to which he had been assigned to attend to the other. This 
unexpected interruption of his joy ought certainly to be indicated 
by the translation, even though the American edition from which 
the lines were copied gives no indication in the vocabulary that the 
particles ut .... sic can have the meaning " though .... yet." 
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The mention of Ascanius flying to the aid of the burning ships sug- 
gests, by contrast, that other scene portrayed by Mrs. Hemans : 

The boy stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but him had fled; 
The flames that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead; 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood 

As born to rule the storm. 

Putting into Latin the contrasted parts somewhat after the 
fashion of Vergil, we have : 

Ut dims furit inmissis Volcanus habenis 
Sic pulcher puer inter clara incendia stabat. 

"Though dire Vulcan rages with loosened reins, 

Yet the boy kept standing beautiful amid the glowing flames." 

In translating Livy the determination of the value of ut . . . . 
sic is especially important, as they are most freely used in adversa- 
tive statements, and to translate " as .... so " leaves out of sight 
the contrast intended. Take, for example, Livy i. 25. 7, in the story 
of the fight of the Horatii and the Curiatii: 

Forte is integer fuit, ut universis solus nequiquam par, sic adversus sin- 
gulos ferox. 

"By chance he was uninjured, and though alone he was by no means a 
match for them altogether, yet confident against them one by one." 

These are illustrations enough of adversative statements, and 
of the fact that they run counter to our expectations. The value 
of an analysis lies in the fact that the reader must stop, look, and 
think in order to see which way the current of thought is running. 
Practice in this can best start with building up statements with con- 
trasted words. Put down the word "love" and over against it the 
word "hate." No one would expect the two to be used as predi- 
cates with one subject and one object. Yet it can be seen that they 
can go together all right in the statement "Though Brutus loved 
Caesar, yet he killed him." 

The classification of conditional sentences according to gram- 
matical types has much merit in it. Yet the key to these can be 
easily worked, and all that is needed to distinguish the different 
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types in Latin is the ability to distinguish the indicative mood from 
the subjunctive, and the different tenses of the subjunctive from each 
other. But the only key that will open the logical relation of the con- 
dition and the conclusion in a conditional statement is a full under- 
standing of their meaning. "Though .... yet" may sometimes 
be a useful sign-post, yet analysis is necessary to show why the sign 
is there. To require of students, either in high school or in college, 
nothing more than the determination of the grammatical type, is to 
keep them within the limits of an early discipline; to turn their 
attention to analysis is to point their way to a much more valuable 
mental process. Every conditional statement requires a rational 
activity for the determination of the relation of the parts, whether 
this is resultant, concurrent, or adversative. This requires the use, 
not of old and practically lifeless terms, but of terms which are met 
with in many fields of mental activity. In short, analysis requires 
logical activity, instead of the application of lifeless rules. 



